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This study sought to examine students’ perceptions of their school counselors in two high schools in Beijing, China. 
Independent t tests found that female students rated school counselors’ availability significantly higher than male 
students did. Also, students who had received prior counseling services rated counselors significantly higher in the 
following areas than did students who had never received counseling services: knowledge of achievement tests, 
friendliness and approachability, understanding students’ point of view, advocating for students, promptness 
in responding to requests, ability to explain things clearly, reliability to keep promises, availability, and overall 
effectiveness. A 2 x 2 between-subjects ANOVA found an interaction effect between gender and use or nonuse of 
counseling services. In general, students gave positive evaluations of school counselors and were satisfied with 
counseling services. 
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China has been experiencing dramatic economic and social changes in the past 3 decades (Guthrie, 2012). 
During this time there has been increased attention to both mental health problems and student development 
(Cyranoski, 2010; Lim, Lim, Michael, Cai, & Schock, 2010; Xin & Zhang, 2009). It has been estimated that 
at least 17.5% of the Chinese population has some form of mental illness, one of the highest rates in the world 
(Phillips et ah, 2009), accounting for about 20% of hospitalizations in the country (Fei, 2006). Facing significant 
mental health challenges, several authors have noted the need for more counseling professionals and mental 
health service providers (Cook, Lei, & Chiang, 2010; Davey & Zhao, 2012). In rural areas with fewer resources, 
the demand for mental health care is even greater (Ji, 2000). 

Given such great needs for mental health services, China has been making tremendous efforts in reforming 
its mental health service system (Tse, Ran, Huang, & Zhu, 2013). In 2004, China launched the 686 Project, 
a mental health reform initiative modeled on the World Health Organization’s recommended framework for 
integrating hospital-based services with a community mental health service system (Ma, 2012). By the end of 
2011, 1.83 million Chinese people with severe mental illness had been treated as a result of the project. 

While China has witnessed growth in the counseling profession, at the same time it has struggled to build 
national certification and licensing standards, and create comprehensive counselor training (Chang & Kleinman, 
2002; Cook et al., 2010; Davey & Zhao, 2012; Ding, Kuo, & Van Dyke, 2008; Hou & Zhang, 2007). In 2002, 
China’s National Counseling Licensing Board was formed, and there is currently a three-tier national licensing 
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program. More than 30 locations throughout China offer the qualification exams for counselors, and recently a 
national exam to license school counselors was instituted (Lim et al., 2010). Results from a nationwide survey 
of professional training of mental health practitioners in China showed that quality of training and supervision 
were among common concerns (Gao et al., 2010). Also, more accredited professional training programs at 
the university or college level must be designed and established. Beijing Normal University, in collaboration 
with Rowan University in the United States, was reported to be the first university in China to offer a school 
counseling training program (Lim et al., 2010). 

Mental Health of Students in China 

Increased attention to student well-being has shown high prevalence of mental health problems among 
Chinese students (Cook et al., 2010; Wang & Miao, 2001). Common psychological problems among students 
included test anxiety, academic pressure, loneliness, social discomfort, video game addiction (Thomason & 
Qiong, 2008), Internet addiction, child obesity, self-centeredness and reclusion (Worrell, 2008). A study from a 
metropolitan area in southeastern China showed that 10.8% of high school students had mental health concerns 
including hostility, compulsions, depression and interpersonal relationship sensitivity (Hu, 1994). A more recent 
survey conducted by Wu et al. (2012) among 1,891 high school students in a southern city in China showed that 
25% of the adolescents reported a perceived need for mental health services, while only 5% of the sample had 
used school-based mental health services, and 4% had used non-school-based services. 

Researchers are starting to identify factors that contribute to Chinese students’ mental health problems, 
including the pressure to achieve academic success (Corbin Dwyer & McNaughton, 2004; Thomason & Qiong, 
2008; Worrell, 2008), being an only child (Liu, Munakata, & Onuoha, 2005; Thomason & Qiong, 2008; Worrell, 
2008), prevalence of physical abuse (Wong, Chen, Goggins, Tang, & Leung, 2009), inability to cope with 
multiple expectations and requirements (Tang, 2006), increased attention to personal and social development 
(Corbin Dwyer & McNaughton, 2004), and the generation gap between children and their parents (Thomason 
& Qiong, 2008). Zheng, Zhang, Li, and Zhang (1997) suggested that parents and teachers who did not attend 
to students’ psychological problems contributed to the high rates of mental health problems among students. 
Because they have the most direct interaction with students, homeroom teachers and subject teachers in China 
are well-positioned to help students address their mental health concerns. In fact, Chinese homeroom teachers 
perform a wide variety of counseling tasks (Shi & Leuwerke, 2010). However, teachers do not receive sufficient 
training in providing counseling services. 

School Counseling in China 

School counselors are uniquely positioned to impact the mental health and academic success of students in 
China. As would be expected with developing professions, there are numerous challenges to school counseling 
in China: (a) a tremendous shortage of qualified school counselors (Cook et al., 2010; Shi & Leuwerke, 2010; 
Thomason & Qiong, 2008; Yan, 2003; Zheng et al., 1997), (b) an urgent need for more accredited training 
programs (Gao et al., 2010; Leuwerke & Shi, 2010; Lim et al., 2010) and (c) a lack of support and respect 
from teachers and other school staff (Jiang, 2005; Leuwerke & Shi, 2010). Although many schools in China, 
especially in urban areas, have begun to establish counseling offices and hire school counselors, this profession 
is still in its primitive developmental stage (Leuwerke & Shi, 2010). Moreover, school counselors themselves 
have expressed great need for more training and standard education to better serve their students (Leuwerke & 
Shi, 2010). A standardized training system is imperative to provide training, assessment, issuance of licenses 
and continued education (Cook et al., 2010; Davey & Zhao, 2012; Yan, 2003; Zheng et al., 1997). 
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Facing the serious situation of Chinese students’ mental health concerns and school counseling challenges, 
the Chinese government has turned greater attention to advanced mental health education in K-12 schools. 
Government policies on education reform have put more emphasis on students’ mental health and the 
availability of psychological services (Ding et ah, 2008). The Ministry of Education in China has published 
two important government guidelines in the past 2 decades. “Several Suggestions on Improving Mental Health 
Education in Elementary & Secondary Schools” (Zhong guo jiao yu bu, 1999) identified moral and politics 
teachers, homeroom teachers, Communist Youth League cadres, and school counselors as the personnel in 
schools responsible for the mental health needs of students. K-12 schools with available resources and funding 
were required to establish counseling offices, and school counselors were identified as the leaders of this 
system (Ministry of Education of the People’s Republic of China, 1999). In 2012, the Ministry of Education 
released the updated version of “Guideline of Mental Health Education in Elementary & Secondary Schools.” 
This guideline described the goals, content and methods of mental health education as well as the personnel 
responsible for delivery. The report specifically called for educating students about basic knowledge and skills 
regarding interpersonal relationships, career development, and living and socialization (Zhong guo jiao yu bu, 
2012 ). 

As required by the Chinese government, schools in large cities have begun to hire school counselors to 
provide counseling for their students (Jiang, 2005). In K-12 schools in China, school counseling is called 
school guidance or mental health education, which is actually a part of political and moral education (Jiang, 
2005). School guidance in K-12 school settings has been taught as a subject course like math or science (Hou & 
Zhang, 2007). In addition to school counselors, homeroom teachers also play an important role in mental health 
services for students by performing a large range of counseling tasks (Shi & Leuwerke, 2010; Wang, 1997). 
Chinese students access psychological services in schools through a variety of channels: individual counseling, 
group activities, lectures on common psychological concerns, parent and teacher consultation, and classroom 
guidance (Leuwerke & Shi, 2010). 

The expansion of services in the Chinese school system has made counseling more accessible than ever 
to students (Thomason & Qiong, 2008). However, empirically based literature examining the role, function 
and scope of school counseling in China is virtually nonexistent (Jiang, 2005; Leuwerke & Shi, 2010; Shi & 
Leuwerke, 2010; Thomason & Qiong, 2008). Very little is known about the amount of counseling that students 
actually receive at school, let alone how students perceive school counselors and the school counseling services 
they receive (Leuwerke & Shi, 2010). The present study sought to examine some of these questions. Through 
surveys of students at two high schools in Beijing, the authors explored students’ use of counseling in school 
as well as their perceptions of the school counselors. The authors also examined possible differences among 
students who sought services or not, as well as any differences across gender. Correspondingly, the research 
questions in this study were as follows: (a) How many students seek counseling services and how often do they 
meet their school counselors in these two high schools in Beijing? (b) Do students’ perceptions of the school 
counselors differ across gender? (c) Do students’ perceptions of the school counselors differ depending on 
whether or not they seek counseling services? (d) Do male and female students’ perceptions differ depending on 
whether or not they seek counseling services? 

Methods 

Participants 

A total of 137 (47 male, 90 female) students from two high schools in Beijing completed questionnaires; 

293 surveys were distributed, resulting in a return rate of 46.76%. The sample was recruited through the first 
author’s contacts in Beijing. Among the students who completed the survey, 126 were from a high school 
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affiliated with Beijing Normal University and 11 were from a high school affiliated with Beijing Renmin 
University. The sample consisted of 12.4% (n = 17) senior 1 students (equivalent to 10th graders in the United 
States), 78.8% (n = 108) senior 2 students (equivalent to 11th graders in the United States) and 8.8% (n= 12) 
senior 3 students (equivalent to 12th graders in the United States). The two high schools recruited for the study 
are among the top ranked high schools in Beijing. The school counselors being evaluated in these two high 
schools had an average of 8 years of experience working as professional school counselors. Students from 
these schools typically perform very well in academics and gain admission to universities after high school. As 
for plans after high school, 97.8% (n = 134) of the students surveyed stated that the plan was a 4-year college, 
with only three students indicating “other plans.” No student indicated planning to attend a 2-year college or 
vocational training school or get a job right after graduating from high school. 

Instrument 

Participants completed a brief demographic questionnaire as well as the Chinese High School Students’ 
Perceptions of School Counselors Survey. All information students provided in the survey was anonymous. 

The demographic questionnaire included items such as students’ grade level, gender and postsecondary plans. 
The Chinese High School Students’ Perceptions of School Counselors Survey used in this study was adapted 
from McCullough’s (1973) survey that was originally designed to determine high school students’ perceptions 
of school counselors’ services in the United States. Some changes were made to adapt to Chinese students’ 
cultural background, including adding two questions about the number of times that students had tried to see the 
school counselor and the actual number of times that they had met with the school counselor. After indicating 
the number of times they had tried and actually met with a school counselor, participants rated their counselor’s 
ability and effectiveness on a four-point Likert scale (4 = excellent, 3 = good, 2 = fair, 1 = poor) in the following 
11 areas: knowledge of college admission, knowledge of vocational information, knowledge of achievement 
tests, friendliness and approachability, understanding students’ point of view, advocate for students, promptness 
in responding to requests, ability to explain things clearly, reliability to keep promises, availability to students, 
and overall effectiveness. 

Translation 

The authors created all materials utilized in this study in English, and the first author then translated the 
documents into Mandarin Chinese. To examine translation quality, a bilingual, native Chinese speaker who was 
not part of the research team subsequently translated all documents back into English. The authors evaluated 
and considered these translated documents equivalent. This approach is consistent with common practice in 
research requiring translation of documents (Larkin, de Casterle, & Schotsmans, 2007; Liu et al., 2005). 

Design 

Data analyses were conducted based on the four research questions in this study. First, descriptive statistical 
analysis was conducted to learn the number of students who had sought counseling services and the frequency 
of their meetings with a counselor. Second, an independent t test was conducted to determine the differences 
between male and female students’ perceptions of their school counselors’ services. Third, another independent t 
test was performed to examine the differences between students’ perceptions of their school counselors’ services 
depending on whether or not the students had sought prior counseling services. Finally, a 2 x 2 between-subjects 
ANOVA was done to determine whether there was a statistically significant interaction effect between gender 
and whether or not students sought prior counseling services. 

The data from students who had never had individual meetings with counselors were included in these 
analyses. These data were included because these students had had contact with school counselors in other 
circumstances (e.g., lectures, classroom guidance, school-wide gathering), even though they had not met with 
school counselors individually (Leuwerke & Shi, 2010). 
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Procedure 

Five teachers at the two high schools assisted with data collection. Since research participation and the 
protocol were new to most of the teachers, explanation of the confidential and voluntary nature of the project 
was provided through teleconference. Questions from the teachers were answered via e-mail. One of the 
teachers in Beijing was in charge of the informed consent forms and data storage. Parents of the students in the 
classrooms of all five teachers received one copy of the informed consent and all granted consent for their child 
to participate in the research. Students then received e-mails. An online survey tool (http://www.survevmonkev. 
com) was used to administer the questionnaire. 

Results 

The first goal of this study was to examine how many students had sought services from school counselors 
and the number of meetings they had had with their school counselors since they entered high school. 
Descriptive statistics were obtained in order to achieve this goal. Nearly half of the participants (48.9%, n = 

67) reported having seen counselors at least once. Among these 67 students, the majority (n = 41) had met once 
individually with a school counselor, 22 had seen a school counselor individually two to three times, and four 
students had talked with school counselors four to five times. No student reported having met with a school 
counselor more than five times. Information on the length of these individual counseling sessions was not 
obtained in the survey. 

The second goal of this study was to examine the students’ perceptions of their school counselors. Fifty-three 
students provided a complete evaluation of their school counselors in the survey. Among these 53 students, 36 
had used counseling services before, whereas 17 reported no individual meetings with a counselor. As shown in 
Table 1, students’ most positive ratings of their school counselors were for friendliness and approachability (M 
= 3.20, SD = 1.25) and ability to explain things clearly ( M= 2.99, SD = 1.33). The lowest rated attributes were 
knowledge of college admission ( M= 1.30, SD = 1.42) and knowledge of vocational information ( M= 1.10, SD 
= 1.30). 

Table 1 


Descriptive Statistics on Students 'Evaluations of School Counseling Services 


School counseling services evaluated 

N 

Min 

Max 

M 

SD 

Friendliness and approachability 

137 

0 

4 

3.20 

1.25 

Ability to explain things clearly 

137 

0 

4 

2.99 

1.33 

Availability to students 

137 

0 

4 

2.77 

1.38 

Understanding students’ points of view 

138 

0 

4 

2.73 

1.32 

Promptness in responding to requests 

137 

0 

4 

2.68 

1.47 

Reliability to keep promises 

137 

0 

4 

2.37 

1.62 

Advocate for students 

137 

0 

4 

2.31 

1.51 

Knowledge of achievement tests 

137 

0 

4 

1.82 

1.44 

Knowledge of college admission 

141 

0 

4 

1.30 

1.42 

Knowledge of vocational information 

138 

0 

4 

1.10 

1.30 

Overall effectiveness 

137 

0 

4 

2.51 

1.40 

Valid N (listwise) 

137 
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Furthermore, independent t tests were conducted to determine whether students’ ratings of counseling 
services differed significantly between genders and between students who had or had not sought counseling 
services. A statistically significant result was found in students’ ratings of school counselors’ availability in the 
independent t test based on gender. Female students rated school counselors’ availability significantly higher 
than male students did (F = 4.196, p < .05). Statistically significant results also were found based on whether 
or not the students had sought counseling services. As shown in Table 2, students who had received prior 
counseling services rated counselors significantly higher in the following areas than did students who had never 
received counseling services: knowledge of achievement tests, friendliness and approachability, understanding 
students’ point of view, advocate for students, promptness in responding to requests, ability to explain things 
clearly, reliability to keep promises, availability, and overall effectiveness. 


Table 2 


Students ’Evaluations of School Counselors Depending on Whether or Not They Seek Services 


School counseling services 
evaluated 

Levene’s test 3 



t test b 



F 

P 

t 

df 

P 

M 

difference 

SE 

difference 

Knowledge of college admission 

.59 

.443 

1.84 

139 

.068 

.46 

.25 

Knowledge of vocational information 

.55 

.460 

2.22 

135 

.028 

.51 

.23 

Knowledge of achievement tests 

7.61 

.007 

1.53 

134 

.128 

.40 

.26 

Friendliness and approachability 

7.34 

.008 

2.10 

135 

.038 

.47 

.22 

Understanding students’ points of view 

8.26 

.005 

2.46 

136 

.015 

.57 

.23 

Advocate for students’ 

2.89 

.092 

2.50 

135 

.014 

.67 

.27 

Promptness in responding to requests 

18.23 

.000 

2.12 

135 

.036 

.55 

.26 

Ability to explain things clearly 

17.92 

.000 

2.24 

135 

mi 

.53 

.24 

Reliability to keep promises 

9.28 

.003 

2.44 

135 

.016 

.70 

.29 

Availability to students 

9.59 

.002 

2.24 

135 

mi 

.55 

.25 

Overall effectiveness 

39.95 

.000 

3.03 

135 

.003 

.74 

.25 


a Levene’s test for equality of variances. b t test for equality of means. 


A 2 x 2 between-subjects ANOVA was conducted to evaluate the effects that gender and students’ experiences 
with counseling services had on students’ perceptions of counseling services. Levene’s test and Fmax indicated 
that the homogeneity of variances assumption was met. A statistically significant interaction effect was found 
between gender and whether or not the students had received counseling services, F( 1, 133) = 5.923, p = .016. 
As shown in Figure 1, the relationship between whether or not students had received counseling services and 
their perceptions of school counselors differed depending on gender. Among students who had had individual 
meetings with their counselors, males rated the counselors higher than females did, while females rated the 
counselors higher than males did if they had never received counseling services. 
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Male 

Female 


Figure 1. Mean differences on gender and whether or not students received counseling services. 


Discussion 

In this study, almost half of the participants reported seeking help from a school counselor at least once. 
Interestingly, over 60% of the students who had met with a counselor had not returned for a subsequent 
meeting. Although China has seen the presence of school counselors increase in urban schools, it is still not 
common for students to seek counseling services (Thomason & Qiong, 2008). While the specific reasons why 
the students discontinued meeting with school counselors in this study are not clear, the following factors might 
help explain this phenomenon: (a) students have been found to be most concerned with physical health and to 
have failed to consider other aspects of health such as mental/psychological, behavioral and social (Wang, Zou, 
Gifford, & Dalai, 2014); (b) stigma toward mental illness exists among Chinese students (Thomason & Qiong, 
2008; Wang, Huang, Jackson, Chen, & Laks, 2012); (3) Chinese cultural beliefs promote solving family-related 
issues inside one’s own family (Cook et al., 2010); and (4) students spend the majority of their time preparing 
for the National College Entrance Exam (NCEE), which Chinese school counselors perceived as an impediment 
to students’ utilization of school counseling services and future school counseling development in China 
(Leuwerke & Shi, 2010). 

As for the modal number of counseling sessions that school counselors hold in secondary schools in China 
and the United States, little is presented in the current literature. More research has been conducted on college 
students’ attendance of counseling sessions offered by university counseling centers. For example, Draper, 
Jennings, Baron, Erdur, and Shankar (2002) found that, on average, college students met with counselors only 
three times. A number of studies have confirmed that most college students attend only a few sessions and 
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that 50% terminate counseling prematurely (Ledsky et al., 2000; Renk, Dinger, & Bjugstad, 2000; Whipple et 
al., 2003). The number of counseling sessions that school counselors have with high school students could be 
likewise related. Students who visit school counselors by referral normally do not return for a second session, 
even though more sessions are indicated (E. Zhang, personal communication, June 5, 2007). 

In China’s current school system, homeroom teachers have close, day-to-day interaction with students in 
their own homerooms; these teachers are responsible for students’ behavior, academic performance, mental 
health and all-around development (Lim et al., 2010; Shi & Leuwerke, 2010). Homeroom teachers may refer 
students to school counselors if they feel that students’ problems are beyond the teachers’ ability to solve 
(E. Zhang, personal communication, June 5, 2007). Future research could help explain why students tend to 
meet with their counselor only one time, and could explore the factors associated with students’ premature 
termination. It might be that Chinese counselors are giving an intentional or unintentional message that only 
one session is appropriate. Additional research is necessary to explore how school counselors could reach out 
to more students and reduce the stigma attached to mental problems, which might encourage more students to 
utilize individual counseling in school settings. 

The descriptive results of this study provide some preliminary information about the level of students’ 
satisfaction with particular areas. Based on the students’ perceptions in two high schools in Beijing, it appears 
that school counselors are doing quite well in many different areas, such as friendliness and approachability 
to students, ability to explain things clearly, and availability. However, there are some areas in which school 
counselors must improve their knowledge and skills (e.g., college admission, vocational information and 
opportunities, achievement tests). When interpreting the results of this study, it is important to keep in mind 
that participants in this study are all from top-ranking high schools in Beijing, where students have a general 
college-going mindset and therefore place significant emphasis on academic achievement; in addition, these 
students have a higher expectation and interest in seeking counseling services related to applying for college. 
Also, in the current school systems in China, homeroom teachers are normally in charge of handling students’ 
academic testing, disseminating college-related information and helping students prepare for college (Shi & 
Leuwerke, 2010). Therefore, school counselors might not be as prepared as homeroom teachers to provide 
information regarding college admission and achievement tests. 

As for the low ratings in the area of vocational information and opportunities, it is critical to consider the fact 
that the practice and profession of career counseling is still in the developmental stage in China (Leuwerke & 
Shi, 2010; Zhang, Hu, & Pope, 2002). Unfortunately, a thorough literature search revealed no information on 
the current conditions of school counselors’ training in China. However, a few studies have briefly mentioned 
the training or education that school counselors receive. For example, Gao et al. (2010) conducted a national 
survey on professional training experience among mental health practitioners in China, with only half of their 
sample working in educational settings such as high schools and universities. The researchers found that mental 
health practitioners reported receiving only short-term training and continuing education that focused on 
theories; a majority reported receiving no supervision or case consultation (Gao et al., 2010). Although there is 
a lack of literature on school counselors’ training in particular, several authors have indicated an urgent need for 
a more regulated, comprehensive and standardized training and qualification system for school counselors in 
China (Cook et al., 2010; Leuwerke & Shi, 2010; Lim et al., 2010; Thomason & Qiong, 2008). 

It was expected that students who had had individual meetings with school counselors would rate counseling 
services differently than the students who had never seen school counselors individually. Students who had 
received counseling services before rated school counselors at a significantly higher level than students 
who had never had counseling services in many different areas, including the school counselors’ test skills, 
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approachability, understanding, advocacy, promptness, ability, reliability, availability and overall effectiveness 
in providing counseling services. This finding is not surprising, considering that students who have had personal 
contact with the school counselors might have a better understanding of the role of school counselors and the 
services they provide, and therefore are more likely to give a higher rating of school counseling services. In a 
study conducted in Turkey, Yiiksel-§ahin (2008) also found that the factor of whether students had met with 
school counselors was a significant predictor of students’ evaluations of counseling guidance service. 

Similarly, gender differences were expected in students’ rating of school counselors. The results show 
significantly higher ratings from female students than male students of school counselors’ availability. From the 
descriptive results of this study, one can see that female students reported more contact with school counselors 
than male students did; this finding might help explain female students’ higher rating of school counselors’ 
availability. 

Finally, an interaction effect was found in students’ ratings of the effectiveness of their counselors in the 2 x 
2 between-subjects ANOVA based on gender and whether or not students seek counseling services. In a 2009 
study, Hou, Zhou, and Ma examined high school and university students’ expectations of counseling in China. 
Results of their study showed that female students had significantly higher scores than males in terms of their 
own openness and counselors’ acceptance. Meanwhile, the researchers also found that students who did not 
have counseling experience had significantly lower scores on their motivation compared to their counterparts. 
These trends continued in the current study, which further supports the idea that students’ previous counseling 
experiences and gender relate closely to their expectations and perceptions of counselors and counseling 
services in general. 

As a developing profession facing a huge student population, school counselors in China are doing a more 
than adequate job with limited resources. In the current study, most high school students reported seeking 
counseling services from their school counselors more than once, and they reported having generally positive 
experiences in counseling. Meanwhile, these students also had positive perceptions of their school counselors’ 
services; however, they reported the need for more vocational guidance or more knowledge of achievement tests 
from their counselors. An interaction effect was found in students’ perceptions of school counseling services 
based on students’ gender and whether they had met with school counselors before. 

Implications 

This study contributes to the literature by filling a research gap in Chinese students’ utilization and 
perceptions of school counseling. This line of inquiry is very important for the future development of the 
school counseling profession in China in that it provides implications for researchers and school counseling 
practitioners, as well as counselor educators. Future researchers could further investigate factors that might 
predict students’ utilization of school counseling services and what students need the most from counseling. 
More efforts need to be made in both conducting empirical research in the school counseling field and in 
exploring ways to improve the profession that will suit China’s cultural and social situations (Jiang, 2005; 
Thomason & Qiong, 2008). Moreover, the findings from this research are informative for school counseling 
practitioners in China. Chinese school counselors may want to self-evaluate their services and seek further 
training and education to improve their services in the areas that students rated lower. School counselors also 
could explore ways to make their services more accessible for students. Finally, the results of this research 
can be beneficial for counselor educators, who could contribute to improving the quality of school counselors’ 
training and education by providing opportunities for supervision, practice and professional development 
courses targeting the knowledge and skills that school counselors need most. 
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Limitations 

There were a number of limitations in this study that limit generalization and call for additional research. 
First, the sample in this study was a convenience sample; the majority of the participants were from one high 
school, also limiting the generalizability of the results. Second, the two high schools are similar to each other 
in that they are top-ranking high schools in Beijing, and their students have similar future plans. Therefore, 
the results of this study may not apply to other geographic areas in China, especially rural areas, because a 
difference exists in educational conditions between economically developed areas (e.g., Beijing, Shanghai, 
Guangzhou) and underdeveloped areas (e.g., rural areas in West China). Students from different geographical 
areas in China may encounter different mental health problems, and the development of school counseling 
in urban and rural China may be different (Yan, 2003). The position of school counselor may not even exist 
in some areas in China. Third, the sample lacks diversity in terms of gender and grade level. Most of the 
participants in this study were female students and senior 2 students. Gender may be a variable that influences 
how students perceive counseling and school counselors. Future research utilizing more diverse and larger 
samples from across the country will be able to provide a more detailed and general picture of school counseling 
in high schools across China. Lastly, the instrument used in this study was adapted from an instrument that was 
developed several decades ago. Although some modifications were made, the validity and reliability of the scale 
used for Chinese students are not clear at this time. Future studies may investigate the validity and reliability of 
this instrument and also develop new instruments that are specially designed to measure students’ perceptions of 
Chinese school counselors’ effectiveness, competence, expertise and contributions. 
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